Four Lights 


“Then he showed four lights when he wished. 
| them to set full sail and follow in his wake.” 
Pron First Voyage "Round the World by ” 
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FROM THE WIL PRESIDENT 


‘The eventuality of war has been in our minds, 
consciously or unconsciously for the past two years, and 
though we did everything possible to prevent its coming, 
we knew in our heart of hearts that it was inevitable. 

We knew that friendship, tolerance and good-will were 
co: not the fruits of hate, fear and suspicion. The means, 
we have said, constantly determine the end. Could any 
situation show more clearly than the present one the 
validity of our belief? -Yet today is no time. to say, 

“I told you so”, or to pat ourselves on the back for our 

past wisdom. We must not look back, but forward. 


I wish I had great wisdom to place at your disposal. 
Alas, I have not. But I do have a most profound convic- 
tion which was never clearer than now, that WAR IS 
NOT THE WAY. Because I have that conviction, I 
| -~@6 not desire to become a martyr. May we all be saved 
from martyr complexes! , I want to use the influence 
I have as wisely and as carefully as possible. We all do. 


The other day one of our committee chairmen told 
me of a remark which a prominent South ‘American had 
made to her — “I don’t know why I keep on advising- 
you, unless it is because you never know when you have 
failed. I have seen you fail a hundred times and yet you 
always come back, to know how you can help.” 


Today, we are “a Remnant” but we should never 
forget that every great idea at one time belonged to a 
Remnant and Remnants always fail a hundred times, or 
ten times a hundred times, but in the end, they often 
become the unsung heroes of the race. The future be- - 
longs to us! 


Dorothy Medders Robinson. 


JANUARY, 1942 


A NEW YEAR'S MESSAGE 


As we enter this sad new year, perhaps the most 
discouraging preset is that millions of our fellow-men 
have gone off into an orgy of hysteria. It has been 
obvious for the past two years that we have been edging 
closer and closer to war until we had come so very near 
it was inevitable that in one way or another we should 
fall off the cliff into the midst of it. Yet it has come as 
a terrible shock after all. Congress has been stunned 
into voting dictatorial and hitherto unheard-of powers 
to the president, almost without serious consideration 
as to whether it is either wise or necessary; the public 
has been stirred into tremendous,gand frequently pointless 
activity. 

Perhaps the very best New Year’s resolve for W.LL. 
members is to remind ourselves daily of those lines -in 
Kipling’s poem “If”: 

If you can keep your head when all about you 

Are losing theirs and blaming it on you, 
_ If you can trust yourself when all men doubt you 
7s d make allowance for théir doubting too, ~ 
If you can wait and not be tired by waiting 
Or being lied about, don’t deal in lies, . 
Or being hated, don’t give way te hating, : 
And yet don’t look too good, nor talk too wise: 
Yours is the earth and everything that’s in it 
And which is more, you'll be a man, my son. 
and if-we keep our heads, we shall find that there are 
many of activity which others cannot or will not 
touch. ork for to ce and truth-telling, for un- 
biased dissemination fo facts, and careful teaching which 
pop be ot r defense”, or wearing a ba 
or a uniform, but it is more truly useful. Slee, 
a period of progress”. 
During the year ahead, let us follow our conscience 


—not the crowd. ‘ 
. Mildred Scott Olmsted. 
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HIGHACRES 


AN EXPERIMENT IN TRAINING WOMEN C. O.’s 
Last April the week-end campers began to come. Boys 


‘and girls from boarding school, from the F.O.R., from the 


Young Friends, dug trenches for water pipes and electric wires. 
in prepatation for a new summer project. They cleared the 
barn’s ancient haymows, they removed the cattle stalls below, 
preparatory to laying a concrete floor and installing shower baths 


' (cold only). They planted a four-acre garden. Months before . 


that a few W.I.L. members, including Mrs. Olmsted, had joined 
a few American Friends Service Committee members and staff 
in long committee sessions while the plans were laid and the site 


chosen for the first Cigilian Training Unit: for Women. 


The group was twenty-eight strong, plus four resident staff 
The students ranged in age from 18 to 50, and in- 

chided two Negro girls, two refugees from central Europe, one 
Norwegian and one American-born Japanese. They quickly 
sorted themselves into class groups, each girl choosing a major 
from .nutrition, social work, or gardening and minors from First 
Aid, carpentry, Spanish or German. Every member took her 
place in the crews that maintained the household of 32, so none 
was without experience of hoeing and gathering vegetables in 
the earliest daylight, or of producing and clearing up wholesale 


On July 1, the old stone barn at Glen Mills, Pa., still rather 
incomplete as a human habitation, but with miracles already 
‘accomplished, \ received its first unit of women recruits. They 
came with the determination to learn practical skills which would 
fit them for constructive service wherever they might be needed. 
whether in Europe, Mexico, or depressed communities at home. 
They also intended to think through the philosophy of pacifism. 

At one time the nutrition class conducted a subsistence level 
experiment: they planned a three-day diet which would sustain 
health at a minimum cost. It was really good, and the price 
was 12 cents a meal! The garden majors could point to thirty 
bushels of potatoes harvested and stored, and enough green 
vegetables to feed the family and to fill long rows of jars for the 
boys ih Conscientious Objector camps. There were .enough 
social workers to staff two playgrounds in nearby small-city 
slums, so that several hundred colored children enjoyed recrea- 


. tion activities which public funds were insufficient to provide. 


Furniture was mended, bins were constructed. Public health 
problems were studied as well as the application of bandages. 
Even a wedding dress was made for one of the girls. Time was 
found for group meditation every morning, and many evenings 
were devoted to scheduled speakers. Discussions on the pacifist 
approach to the difficulties of our disrupted world, or to best 
ways for its rebuilding, were a constantly recurring factor. 

(Continued) 


‘ 


. The proper attitude of pacifists toward the urgencies 
of civilian defense is difficult to determine. Many of the 
activities are those which all of us approve and take part 
in, in normal times — shall we “sign up” for them under 
the new authority? 
Perhaps. we may make our decision on the point 
of motivation. If we wish to give our biood, or. knit 
or do emergency feeding, shall we offer our services 
under the auspices of an. agency whose chief motiva- 
tion is successful prosecution of the war, or shall we 
choose an agency whose motivation is the long term 
community welfare. For instance, shall we give to a 


blood-bank which is being made up for use. in military . 


operation, or to the local hospital which is laboring under 
greater handicaps than usual now? Shall we help run 
day nurseries for children to release their mothers to 
make munitions, or shall we help raise the standards of 
living for the least privileged who are not making big 
money in defense industries? It is a matter of individual 
conscience, with many complications and conflicting 
loyalties. 

There are some persons who question engaging in 
any activities if compulsion is involved. Others feel that 
just because a service is something we would not prefer 


or to which we feel ourselves not suited, does not mean 
' that our consciencé requires us to ignore the needs of 
the community; that just because certain work becomes 


compulsory we should not refuse to do it, if it is some- 
thing we have previously felt it right to engage in. 
An article that has come from an English Quaker 
magazine gives a criterion that will help many: , 
“Some people are inclined to judge the rightness or 
wrongness of fire-watching by the Government’s state- 


Eut don’t imagine they, didn’t have fun. Although the cooks 
arose at 5 a.m. and the rest at 5.30; although everyone worked 
at hand tasks so that they were thankful to roll into bed at 
9.30 p.m.; although they paid a good $75.00 for their “vacation” 
and had only a few outings to concerts or other such pleasures, 
they found “the stimulation from the outside easily matched by 
the stimulation —even inspiration— which came from the co- 
operative living”. ) 
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ment.that it is an essential ‘national service’. It is not 
what the government thinks about fire-watching (or 
about any other service) that must determine what the 
\Christian Pacifist thinks about it. The individual should 
make his own “First-hand judgment” before God, and 
not be influenced by whether others will or will not 
think he is performing an essential war service.” 


As concrete proposals the following have been al- 
ready suggested as alternatives to defense work. Others 
will be thought of, and should be sent in to our National 
C. O. committee, : 

1. Set up an emergency W.I.L. work room where 

ewing and knitting can be done or given out for “the 
A. F. S, C.— or some local social agency. 

2. Collect and send comforts and food to Civilian 
Public Service Camps for Conscientious Objectors. 

3. Befriend refugees —now called “enemy aliens” 
who may be alarmed to have their genuine loyalty ques- 
tioned and their economic security threatened. 

4. Give regular time to a social agency, such as 
Visiting Nurse, which can use volunteer help. 

5. Help with school lunches or health clinics among 
the least privileged groups. 

6. Run under church or W.I.L. direction, classes 
in nutrition, food buying, first aid, or fire protection. 

7. Help to support the regular church and welfare 
work which may be suffering by having persons pulled 
off into defense activities. 

Remember that one of the real functions which we 
can fulfill with entire respect to our scruples is to render 
needed help in neglected, forgotten, unpleasant and un- 
popular areas which nevertheless are essential for the 
comfort of democracy. 


The, American, Friends Service Committee expects to operate 
another such camp next summer. Last year the head gardener 
was a former W.I.L. state treasurer and Board member, and her 


- assistant one of our county leaders. Shall we offer staff members 


and recruits again? Otr cooperation will be welcomed in this 
unique eanee for pacifist women, Ask Mrs. Olmsted for 


full informa’ 
i Emily Cooper Johnson. 
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THE WIL IN WARTIME 


as a part of a minority group, does not 
At the same time we should never yield our 
right to believe that disputes between nations have never been 
and never can be settled either eatery, ane. or permanently 


and more secure future for all mankind based upon 

human rights, and good will. Let us therefore, do all we can 

or 

humanity. The W.LL.P.F. 


We should work against all moves stimulated by war which 
‘ imperialism, political or eco- 


ere. 
In spite of war hysteria, we must above the distortion 
of historical fact and propaganda bias, recognizing that we, along 
with all other major nations, must share in the responsibility for 
the present situation. We must now direct our efforts and atten- 
tion to all constructive peace building and planning, and equally 
important, we must muster our every resource to aid in the 


— — 
‘ 
the 
The problem of the position of peace societies in time of 
war is not, alas, a new one. Orice again it faces us. Ph oe 
War having been declared by constitutional means, the fe 2s. 
oint W.LL.P.F. reaffirms loyalty to our country and our government. pees 
knit We believe in a government not of men, but of laws, where FA es 
_majority opinion prevails and where minority opinion is heard 
— both in civilian life and in Congress. Therefore, the W.1.L.P.F., a a 
iva- 
we 
ider make war not only futile, but inevitably destructive of human 3 
run rights, liberty and security. 
. to We have important war time work to do to make a saner CB eet 
sof 
ng strongly opposes all such attitudes. fe ef 
: Equally important is the vast amount of education needed Pee: | 
5 to enable all to understand that no nation can live to itself alone Ponce 
— and that we must be prepared to give up once us but out- ae 
efer grown aspects of national individualism in the interest of a co- a es Re 
oan operative world organization — political and economic. Bee! 
f We must work against the wartime dangers of exaggerated ( See 
officialism and of overzealous interference with individuals and 
mes of neglect and violation of constitutional and traditional civil a a 
me- liberties. We should demonstrate to conscientious. objectors in 
in all practical ways the honor in which we hold them for their £3 2. 
courageous stand for principle. 
ker _ Unfortunately, the United States turned its back on the aoe 
fundamental American tradition of hospitality; therefore the Si 
s or W.LL.P.F. must work first to help the victims of war to reach Pe rs 
safety and secure a serviceable position in American community aaa "i 
asl life, and second, to bring our laws and procedure into harmony Peon 
ion” 


branches throughout the country have struggled so long 
and so valiantly to prevent, has finally engulfed us. But 
in this dreadful hour, certain facts stand out clearly. 
We can be deeply grateful and we can be glad that 
America, with its present power and potential might, 
‘did not strike the- first blow. We can be grateful that 


our government, in the midst of negotiations when 


, Japan attacked, was offering terms of settlement which 
might well have been a basis for real peace in the 
Pacific. To carry that extra burden of shame which 
Japanese pacifists have to bear has been spared us. 


But the present war, we all recognize, did not come 


suddenly on that early Sunday morning of December. 
The attack on Hawaii was the inevitable outcome of a 
foreign policy which belonged to a past era. The dra- 
matic act of war is only the immediate and extreme 
expression of a situation which has long existed. For- 
tunately, in America there is a belated recognition of 
this fact, but the time lag of history — doing the right 
thing too late—has again brought its tragic conse- 
quences. 

Our role is now difficult. Miss Addams put it so 
clearly in her book, “Peace and Bread”, when writing of 
the events of 1917. “Indeed,” she wrote, “the pacifist in 
war time, with his precious cause in the keeping of those 
who control the sources of publicity and consider it a 
patriotic duty to make all types of peace propaganda 
obnoxious, constantly faces two dangers. Strangely 
enough he finds it possible to travel from the mire of 
self-pity straight to the barren hills of self-righteousness 


‘ THE TASK AHEAD 
The war which we all have dreaded, which our 


and to hate himself equally in oth places.” We shall 
want to avoid those two humorless pitfalls. But grief 


_Over this war, and sympathy for the suffering o 


people, our enemy’s as well as our own, should be a spur 
for our future work. We all recognize the stupendous 
problems which now face our country at war, and long 
to find ways to serve which will truly help America and 
yet not violate our dearest convictions. The President 
himself has given us our direction when he declared: 
“We shall win the war and we SHALL WIN THE 
PEACE.” The great majority of our fellow-citizens will 
want to narrow their interests and their efforts to win- 
ning the war. OUR focus must be on winning the peace. 
This is no small task calling for small capacities. At 
times we shall have to rise above “the curbed intelligence 
and thwarted good-will” ~which may come when these 
two tasks may appear to conflict. 


But, whatever else we do, our central and primary 
function will lie in the field of attitudes. We must go 
forward with a high resolve to try to serve our country 
from the devastating results of another punitive peace, 
for only if America is freed from the misdirected energies 
and waste of hate and fear can a new World order be . 
born. Ours is the task of breaking through the circle 
of violence and war with creative good-will; which while 
not opposed to reason, yet transcends it and releases the 
best in human capacities. One of the great gifts of ma- 
turity is the knowledge that after every crucifixion there 
is always a resurrection morning. Sometime the war 


will be over, for peace is the great inevitability. 


Dorothy Detzer. ~ 


STATEMENT OF EMERGENCY NATIONAL BOARD MEETING — DECEMBER 10 


The Women’s International League for Peace and 
Freedom which was born in the throes of the first world 
‘war, has devoted 26 years to the task of working for 
those political and economic arrangements on which 
alone a lasting peace would have been possible. The 
war in which we find ourselves today is the inevitable 
result of a world organized for war and not for peace. 


Now, as in 1917, the program of the Women’s Inter- 
national League must of necessity be modified by the 
events of last Sunday. For, in accordance with our 
beliefs in democratic processes, we must accept the 
decision of the elected representatives of the people. 
Like then, we unequivocally condemn the aggressive act 
of Japan, as-we have condemned aggressive acts in other 
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parts’ of the world, and we are profoundly grateful that 
our government during the last two months has made 
such genuine and serious efforts to resolve the conflict 
with Japan. Nevertheless the Women’s International 
League has long held that American Far-Eastern policy 
over the past 20 years has helped to maintain in power 
the military party in Japan. It is one of the world’s 
great tragedies that, once again, efforts were made too 
late and that the awful suffering of war falls on the 


innocent peoples of Japan and the United States alike. 


Since it is the basic policy of the Women’s Inter- 
national League not to obstruct the carrying out of the 
will of the majority, we shall try to serve our country | 
by cooperating with the British Section of the Women’s 
International League in directing our joint energies 
toward the problems of the post-war world and by 
striving to create the attitudes and the will which will _ 
eliminate both a narrow isolationism on the one hand 
and an Anglo-American imperialism on the other. This 
enormous task lies ahead. 


Finally, we would point out that the entire break- 
down of political effort into active warfare convinces us 
anew that neither the United States nor the rest of the 
world can éver be truly free until the conditions of peace 
have been established for all nations and all people. 
Mankind must some day be released from the violence 
and suffering and waste of this recurring tragedy. For 
us, war remains the final infamy. 
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